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teacher of a formulated social philosophy (p. 182), keenly interested in 
contemporary political conditions (p. 253), presenting a social program 
that could be realized in a not-distant future (p. 275), meeting death 
because of his advocacy of the principles of democracy (p. 257). The 
parable in Matt. 20:1-15 is designed to teach the moral of "a living 
wage for all" (pp. 234 ff.). And so on. The objections to this point 
of view hardly need recapitulating. In spite of the efforts of certain 
very able scholars, the critical excision of the eschatological passages 
has not yet been satisfactorily performed. Moreover, how could a 
social transformation be expected under a political and economic system 
that was beyond control ? Is it to be thought that Jesus believed that 
Rome would look on with equanimity while Judea converted herself 
into a social Utopia? Or did he expect that the Romans would be so 
impressed by Jewish social righteousness that they would hasten to 
follow its example? If so, Schweitzer's wildest exaggerations do not 
give a portrait of a more impractical dreamer; in fact, of the two pictures 
Schweitzer's is the more comprehensible in the psychology of the times. 

All this is in no way meant to say that Dr. Kent has not written 
very much of very great value. The weakness is a weakness often to 
be found in writings of the "social service" school — a desire to obtain 
results too directly, a constant implication that the biblical teachers 
spoke with modern problems in modern phrasing ever before their 
minds. Good method requires that we determine the content of such 
teaching in the light of its own day, without reference to the problems 
of the present and without shrinking from acknowledging what may 
be strange or even bizarre to our eyes. Then, but not until then, it 
will be possible to apply the principles so discovered to the contentions 
of a different age and thought-world. As regards the social teaching 
of Jesus, this task is as yet incomplete, although all such books as this 
help toward the solution of the final problem. 

The appendix contains an excellent bibliography, an elaborate list 
of subjects for investigation and discussion, and a brief classified index 

of biblical passages. 

Burton Scott Easton 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



CHINA AND CHRISTIANITY 

A most extraordinary book is this whose covers of bright yel- 
low, black, and red challenge the attention of the writer as he sits down 
to pen this notice — a book in the English language by a Christian 
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Japanese professor on the Nestorian monument of China. 1 The eru- 
dition of the author, who has evidently mastered Japanese, Chinese, 
English, French, German, Latin, Greek, and Syriac, is apparent on all 
hands. His diligence is no less admirable, and no one who has to deal 
intensively with Nestorianism in China may henceforth disregard 
this book and the great store of information there collected. Even 
though it is, of course, noticeable that the author is writing in a tongue 
acquired, not native to him, yet the English is for the most part clear, 
easily intelligible, and fluent. It is quite probable, however, that a cer- 
tain unevenness and haltingness in the manner of the author's presen- 
tation of his material and of his own and others' theories upon it are 
due to the fact that, after all, he is writing in another than his mother- 
tongue. But, when all due allowance for this has been made, there 
still remains an atmosphere of argumentativeness, the feeling of an 
evangelistic interest, no doubt dear to the author's heart, which at 
times beclouds the avowedly scientific object of the volume. 

What the reviewer means will perhaps be best set forth by quoting 
a paragraph near the close of the introduction: 

We have only to go back to the sources in Japan in order to "convince" 
the so-called "heathen" in our midst — whose ancestors actually heard the 
Christian verities so long ago! — to wake them up and make them understand 
that their ancestors were indeed Christians or (at least) possessed Christian 
truth under a different name. Yaso, Jesus, 'Ii;o-oSs, Messiah, Christ, Xpurros, 
Mi-lS Fo, and Miroku are all names for the one Being, "One without a second," 
as the inscriptions on the Egyptian Pyramids declared five thousand years 
ago. 

This closing peroration is not the only place where unsafe combi- 
nations are hazarded and gaps of centuries bridged with a breath. Nor 
is the philology of the author always so meticulously careful as to make 
him an altogether safe guide for the unwary and the uninformed. For 
the Chinese text, indeed, the reviewer cannot well judge. But the 
simple equation, without even so much as a note, of Syriac *»»-^»j 
with English "George" (p. 178), is not only uncertain, but positively 
incorrect; this is, of course, one of those Persian hypocoristica in-di or 
de, which Noldeke has studied in his Persische Studien, 1 , 3 88-4 13 . What 
a similar form for " George" would look like is there clearly shown, and 
our author's error is the less excusable in that he had the Syriac form of 
the name George before him in this very text. 

1 The Nestorian Monument in China. By P. Y. Saeki. With an introductory 
note by Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil and a preface by the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce. 
London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1916. xii+342 pages. 10s. 6d. 
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Certain other details may be noted. "John, minister and secretary " 
(p. 176), is scarcely correct; if only the author had recalled his own list 
of p. 113, he could not have failed to read "deacon" for "minister," 
as, indeed, he does for the same Syriac on p. 175. The "secretary" 
is quite untenable; the whole context suggests almost imperatively the 
reading ],-«", "monk," for 1,-*, "hand," which would properly be 
written ],_►], and never means "secretary" anyway; indeed, the 
photograph clearly shows that we probably have to do with a mere 
faulty abbreviation made by a stonecutter because of lack of space. 
In the case of the "George," mentioned above, "Doctor of Read- 
ing" seems a bit extravagant; "teacher of reading" is, indeed, the 
meaning given for the word in its rare occurrences elsewhere. What 
is meant is, of course, as in Jewish Aramaic, "Bible teacher," which, 
especially in China, would probably include the teaching of reading 
in Syriac. Or does the descending scale of titles, "priest, archdeacon 
.... and makrajana," point to the use of this form as a synonym 
for k&ro(u)i&, "reader," "lector," just as this latter was used in 
Jewish Aramaic as a synonym for the former? Certain translitera- 
tions, e.g., Meshihadad, p. 176, Shoubhalmaran, p. 179, might have been 
improved upon. The reviewer has at hand no means of controlling the 
reading ^n*Ti\« on p. 265; the translation contains no hint of such 
a scribal error on the part of the Syriac, which in general seems to have 
been very accurately done by the Chinese stonecutter, if, indeed, the 
cutter of these characters was Chinese. 

All this does not predispose the reader to the acceptance of Professor 
Saeki's theory about " Shiang-thsua" (pp. 254-56); the indispensable ? 
is lacking. "The other" chorepiscopos (p. 175) after all names a city 
(the word can scarcely mean province at this late date) as his residence, 
if not as his see; the reviewer fails to see the cogency of the author's 
reasoning in rejecting Heller's and his own former hypothesis. The 
idea of writing out the Chinese form of his title in Syriac letters may 
very well have occurred to one of these men. The correlative extension 
of the name "Kumdan" to a large district or province does not appear 
to the reviewer to rest on a sound basis. In spite of all this, the 
author's new theory is not unattractive, if only it were better founded 
or at least more cogently presented. Perhaps Professor Saeki will 
favor us with a note which will more fully and clearly represent the 
facts from which he is reasoning. 

These are criticisms which, if this review is to be worth while, must 
be made, however unwilling the reviewer may be to make them. They 
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do not mean to suggest that the book is not a usable one, if only it be 

properly and carefully used. Nor may the reviewer fail to state that 

the volume has better, as well as less good, qualities. The correlative 

Chinese sources presented are a most welcome gift, and the indexing 

as well as the general disposition of the contents is very good indeed. 

In view of what has been said above, however, it must be said that this 

primum opus of Professor Saeki's would have been better off without 

the laudatory sponsoring given to it in the twofold foreign preface. 

What in the case of Queen Elizabeth and her ambassador, mentioned 

on pp. 49 f. sounds natural enough, does not seem quite so much the 

proper thing in introducing to the public a scientific effort. It is worthy 

of note, by the way, though it is perhaps natural, that with all of this 

argumentation about the relations of China to Christianity the T c ai- 

ping rebellion (on which see, e.g., Enc. Brit., VI, 199) is not so much 

as mentioned, either in the body of the book or in the two prefatory 

statements just referred to. 

M. Sprengling 
University of Chicago 
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It is a striking fact that from a town of the Central West, whose very 
name is unknown to England, a preacher should be called to the City 
Temple, London, a pulpit made famous by Joseph Parker and 
Dr. Campbell. It is hardly the Westminster Abbey of English Noncon- 
formity, as Mr. Newton says in one of his sermons. No Free Church 
can claim such a place. Christ Church, Westminster, is nearer to it 
than the City Temple. Neither did Thomas Binney ever minister at the 
City Temple, as the publisher's announcement declares. He made 
famous the King's Weighhouse Chapel. It is not necessary to deal in 
exaggerations to state the fact that Mr. Newton is there recognized as 
a gifted preacher and worthy of a critical and commanding place. The 
sermons published under the title An Ambassador show the reasons. 

No man could differ more than Joseph Parker and Dr. Campbell 
and Mr. Newton, though the two latter are more alike in their thought. 
Parker was a genius, possessing the greatest marks of genius of any man 
he ever met, is the judgment of Robertson Nichol. He was the unex- 
pected; his sermons, a kaleidoscope of insight and visions and melodies. 

'An Ambassador. By Joseph Fort Newton. New York: Revell, 1916. 226 
pages. $1.00. 



